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Suppose We Could Rettirn 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


UPPOSE that you and I would be invested with some magic power enabling 
us to return to this earth a century hence. What would we find in what is now 
America? Perhaps not one stone left upon another. Possibly the “lion and 

the lizard” would be the only denizens in former American metropolises. Our 
prophets of doom may be right; perhaps by that time the black or yellow races 
would be ruling the nations of the West. Perhaps, on the other hand, we would 
find a world not essentially different from our own; men might have muddled 
through. 


Another “perhaps”. We might find a more intelligent and a juster world. We 
might find a religion that for the most part had rid itself of superstitions and 
was eagerly adjusting and readjusting its thought to the new scientific knowledge 
—a religion that was giving men an ever clearer sense of God’s presence, an ever 
intenser desire for humanitarian service. In such a world we might find children, 
young people, and grown men and women being educated to the limit of their 
individual capacities. We might find a fairer allotment of the world’s goods than 
we have to-day, an economic life dominated by the co-operative spirit. In such a 
world as this it is conceivable that the nations would be as closely linked together 
as are the present forty-eight States of the Union. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Alliance Week at the Shoals 


Discussions on “Authority in Religion”, church architecture, 
and astronomy—Also, the delegates enjoy 
a varied entertainment program 
JESSIE BH. DONAHUE 


IsLtES oF SHOALS, N.H., July 19. 


ENERAL ALLIANCE WEEK at the 
G Shoals, which closed to-day, has given 
to the hundred and twenty delegates 
who have been here enough inspiration 
and suggestion to fire even the most in- 
different of their home groups to a new 
vitality and a redoubled usefulness. Dele- 
gates say to each other and to the com- 
mittee: “I am all stirred up with new 
ideas. I only hope I can get the members 
at home to adopt some of them.” It is this 
‘personal touch with the Shoals, and the 
result it has on the delegates, which in- 
duces the committees to urge that new 
people be sent as delegates from year to 
year, in order that more may eatch the 
spirit engendered here. 
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From Sunday morning’s Communion 
service and sermon by Rey. Wilton EB. 
Cross of Franklin, N.H., to the dinner 
last evening, at which Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia was the principal 
speaker, every session has been of very 
real value to the General Alliance and to 
the denomination. All meetings were at- 
tended faithfully and the committee made 
room for additional conferences for groups 
which had special problems to solve. 

The principal morning speaker was Rey. 
John GC. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., who 
gave a course of five lectures on the gen- 
eral subject “The Source of Authority in 
Religion”, taking up in turn the state- 
ment of the problem, the church, the 
Bible, Jesus, and the inner light, with a 
final talk on “The Religion of the Spirit”. 
Leon Campbell, astronomer at Harvard, 
where he is in charge of the visual ob- 
servatory, entertained the people here one 
evening with a lecture on “The Sister 
Planets”, using slides for illustration. 
Later in the evening the delegates were 
able to see the planet Saturn, with its 
rings, through a telescope which he set 
up west of the hotel. Rey. Eppagunta 
Subbukrishnaiya gave an informational 
lecture one evening on “The Ideals, As- 
pirations, and Achievements of Indian 
Women”. Mr. Subbukrishnaiya’s assurance 
that the women are forging ahead in 
education and in the professions, so that 
they are lending valuable aid in the re- 
forms which are gradually being accom- 
plished in India, was gratifying after the 
general impression that has been held in 
regard to the position of women and chil- 
dren. The speaker, who is in this coun- 
try to study at Meadville Theological 
School, expressed the wish that Unita- 
rians, as well as other Protestants who 
now have missions, would send their mis- 
sionaries to his country, to help to make 
more of his people religious liberals. 

“Songs of the Sea”, by Rev. Cornelius 
Heyn of Scituate, Mass., interested the 
delegates one evening. Mr. Heyn gave per- 


sonal impressions and reminiscences of 
the sea. He then read from old and modern 
poets and sang several songs, to illustrate 
the moods of the sea and the effect it 
has had upon those who have written 
about her. His last poem was Celia 
Thaxter’s “Midsummer Midnight”, writ- 
ten at Appledore Island. 

Dr. Howard C. Gale gave an illustrated 
lecture one evening, pointing out the 
development and religious significance of 
chureh architecture, the meaning of altar 
and church furnishings, and the various 
types of vestments worn in the Catholic 
and ritualistic Protestant churches. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
stage entertainment in charge of Miss 
Ethel Pierce of Needham, Mass., in which 
a considerable number of other delegates 
took part. The program consisted of a 
broadcast, with television, from station 
“STAR”, and was a medley of serious 
and amusing features. The Friday eve- 
ning program consisted of the -annual 
banquet, which was followed by a show- 
ing of Shoals pictures by Rey. Lyman Y. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 

Mornings, an hour has been filled with 
conferences upon practical interests of 
the General Alliance. One of the most 
inspiring was on the work of the Young 
People’s -Religious Union. Miss Frances 
W. Wood of Detroit presided, and the 
speaker was Miss Virginia Frederick of 
Dorchester, Mass. Miss Frederick pictured 
the type of minister which would appeal 
to young people and asked that some con- 
sideration be given to the young people 
when a new minister is to be called. She 
was bombarded by requests for a copy 
of her description of a “perfect minister”, 
which was as follows: 

“The minister who will attract the 
young people is one who truly likes young 
people and understands them; who is in- 
tellectual, but is never conceited about 
it; who is sincerely religious, but can 
keep his feet on the ground and act like a 
normal human being; who has a keen 
sense of humor, but has dignity also; who 
is interested and if possible can take part 
in sports, stunts, and parties; who feels 
and shows genuine enthusiasm, and who, 
most of all, can inspire without preach- 
ing and help without directing.” 

Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Need- 
ham, Mass., spoke on the church school, 
suggesting various ways in which the Al- 
liance branch can be of assistance, at a 
conference presided over by Mrs. Hope 
T. Spencer of Newton Center, Mass., 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education. Mrs. Frank S. Blliott of Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass., chairman of the 
Social Service Committee, gave equally 
practical advice to delegates about their 
social service work. She pointed out par- 
ticularly the desirability of working along 
the lines of peace and social and indus- 
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trial justice. Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher of 
Brookline, Mass., presided. Ideas for pro- 
grams were brought out at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Robert H. Schacht of 
Brookline, and addressed by Miss Mary 
EH. Bradford of Fairhaven, Mass., who 
submitted several sample programs used 
successfully by some of the branches. The 
final morning conference was addressed 
by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, General Alliance 
president, and presided over by Mrs. 
Philip F. Clapp of Watertown, Mass., New 
England vice-president. The chairmen or 
members of the various central commit- 
tees of the General Alliance kept office 
hours, so that individual conferences 
might be held when needed to solve special 
branch problems. 

The toastmistress at the Friday evening 
banquet was Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
executive secretary of the General Al- 
liance. An impressive feature was a can- 
dle-lighted birthday cake, for the fiftieth 
birthday of the Alliance. Hach delegate had 
a tiny individdal cake with one candle. 
The hostess at each table brought a ean- 
dle to the guest table and lighted it from 
the candles on the big cake. Returning, 
all the tiny cakes were lighted from this 
candle. Cheers were led by Carl B. 
Wetherell, and the speakers, in addition 
to Dr. Griffin, were Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
and “Uncle Oscar” Laighton. 

Candlelight services haye been led by 
Alliance officers and directors, members 
of the Shoals Committee. and others. 
These included Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher, 
Miss Virginia Frederick, Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Mrs. Edward Lee of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Mrs. Hattie Porter of San 
Jose, Calif., and Mrs. Howard A. Pease, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Mr. Petrie’s postulate in his course of 
lectures on “The Source of Authority in 
Religion” was that religion has authority 
without infallibility. From the outset his 
belief that man’s own inner light is his 
ultimate authority was brought out in his 
morning talks. He explained the theory of 
the Roman Catholie Church, which makes 
the Church the one only and infallible au- 
thority. To the interpretation of the Bible 
and of new subjects which arise, the loyal 
Catholie accepts the theology and answer 
of Rome, and obeys. 

Several reasons which he considers 
proof that Jesus cannot be taken as the 
infallible authority were given by Mr. 
Petrie. The critical studies of the last 
century have shaken this belief. Among 
other things, Jesus taught and has allowed 
his church to teach for two thousand 
years that there are angels and devils, 
archangels and the archdevil, Satan, and 
a hell. He has allowed his church to teach 
his second coming, which has not taken 
place. The authority of Christ was that 
of the old prophets, which was the same 
as at the present day, the voices of the 
mind and heart, he said. 

Taking up the Bible as authority, Mr. 
Petrie mentioned several of the familiar 
contradictions in its pages: the two Crea- 
tion stories, the conflict of the fourth Gos- 
pel with the other three, and a number 

(Continued on page 657) ’ 
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Preserving the Social Balance 


Radicals have their place; so do conservatives— 
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ADICALISM is a necessary element 

in all human progress. In the field of 
medical thought and practice, what could 
have been more radical than Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
or Lister’s achievements in antiseptic 
surgery; or in the wide field of science 
itself, the discovery of radioactivity? 

How radical were the theories and prac- 
tices of Pesialozzi and Froebel, how dras- 
tically they changed education methods! 
So in business. The only term which 
seems to characterize suitably the con- 
vulsive innovations which led to our own 
present mass production is the word “rey- 
olution”—the industrial revolution. 

Political history bristles with radical 
thought and action. Consider the radical- 
ism of the British barons who wrung the 
Magna Charta from the disinclined King 
John; or the radicalism of a certain 
group of gentlemen who at Philadelphia 
in 1776 bade defiance to rope or firing 
squad by repudiating their ‘ sovereign 
king, his kingdom, and all his works! 
John Brown—radical—attacked and seized 
a United States arsenal, and within four 
years was canonized in song. Over 
ten years ago the American nation broke 
with a traditional policy of a hundred 
and fifty years’ standing by throwing her-~ 
self headlong into the Huropean mélée. 
What an adventurous piece of political 
radicalism ! 

Every celebrated religious prophet was 
a radical. Buddha brought about whole- 
sale reforms in the religious’ ideas and 
practices of thousands of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah im- 
pugned relentlessly the system of sacri- 
fices which was at the very heart of the 
Hebrew cultus. Jesus was so radical that 
the authorities, fearing his innovations, 
nailed him to a cross. Luther, Calvin, 
Fox, Wesley—did not all these men bring 
about radical religious reforms? In our 
time, the Modernists are undermining sev- 
eral fundamental principles of “evangeli- 
cal Christianity’; they are denying the 
physical second coming of Jesus, the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, the Virgin Birth, 
and other doctrines considered essential 
a quarter of a century ago. 

A half-truth is a first cousin to a “lie. 
To assert that radicalism is a vital ele- 
ment in all human progress is but part of 
the total fact. It is equally patent that 
conservation plays an indispensable rdle. 
Our present sciences are built in part 
upon ideas conserved from past investi- 


An appeal for the open mind 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


In this paper, Mr. Lupton opens up 
again the often debated question: 
Who confers most benefit on society, 
radical or conservative? Hvery vig- 
orous mind must take one position or 
the other. That was a shrewd little 
couplet in “Iolanthe”’: “Every boy or 
girl who is born into this world alive 
is either a little radical or else a little 
conservative.” 

Here is an argument to prove that 
both types of thinking are required to 
keep socicty healthy. But neither is 
worth much without the open mind. 


gations, upon truths discovered, in some 
cases, years ago. Visit any modern school, 
and you will find certain educational 
methods that were used in bygone Pal- 
estine, Sparta, Athens, or Rome. Like- 
wise in business. The ancient rights of 
private property, the old mediums of ex- 
change, and other principles and prac- 
tices of former days remains virtually 
as they were. They have been conserved. 

So, too, in the political world. Many 
old-time customs, institutions, and prin- 
ciples, though considerably changed in 
form, still exist and serve the body politic. 
In the field of law this is peculiarly evi- 
dent. A scrutiny of Federal or State codes 
would reveal legal conceptions which date 
back to the days of Hammurabi, Solon, 
Cesar, and Napoleon. 

Nowhere is the truth that progress is 
based upon both radicalism and consery- 
atism more discernible than in the realm 
of religion. None of the radical prophets 
alluded to ereated a religion de novo. All 
built upon the religious groundwork of 
the past. Buddhism would have been im- 
possible without Brahmanism. Amos, Ho- 
sea, and Isaiah clung tenaciously to what 
they believed were fundamentals in their 
fathers’ faith. Jesus died a loyal Jew, be- 
lieving that not one jot or tittle of the 
law would be changed till all was ful- 
filled. Luther conserved many of the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines and two of the 
sacraments. The twentieth-century Mod- 
ernists, with all their radicalism, pas- 
sionately defend their faith in the es- 
sential validity of Christianity. 
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Suppose that you and I would be in- 
vested with some magic power enabling 
us to return to this earth a century hence. 
What would we find in what is now 
America? Perhaps not one stone left upon 
another. Possibly the 


“lion and the 


lizard” would be the only denizens in 
former American metropolises. Our proph- 
ets of doom may be right; perhaps by 
that time the black or yellow races would 
be ruling the nations of the West. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, we would find 
a world not essentially different from 


our own; men might have muddled 
through. 
Another “perhaps”. We might find a 


more intelligent and a juster world. We 
might find a religion that for the most 
part had rid itself of superstitions and 
was eagerly adjusting and readjusting its 
thought to the new scientific knowledge 
—a religion that was giving men an ever 
clearer sense of God’s presence, an ever 
intenser desire for humanitarian service. 
In such a world we might find children, 
young people, and grown men and women 
being educated to the limit of their in- 
dividual capacities. We might find a fairer 
allotment of the world’s goods than we 
have to-day, an economic life dominated 
by the co-operative spirit. In such a 
world as this it is conceivable that the 
nations would be as closely linked to- 
gether as are the present forty-eight 
States of the Union, 

Looking back over those hypothetical 
one hundred years of progress, we should 
discover that many radical changes had 
been proposed and rejected, many others 
experimented with and discarded  be- 
cause not socially of value, and still 
others tried and accepted because of their 
proved practicability. On the other hand, 
we should doubtless find many of our 
present ideas and practices still conserved. 
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Neither radicalism nor conservatism 
per se is a criterion of truth or value. 
We must judge every new idea not on the 
basis of radicalism or conservatism, but 
by asking whether it is true or false. We 
must measure every suggested program 
not by the question “Is it radical?’ but 
rather by asking, “Would its acceptance 
further human progress or retard it?’ 
We must estimate every present idea, 
religious or otherwise, not by any prin- 
ciple of blind conservatism, but by the 
query “Is it true or not true?’ We must 
judge every present social practice by the 
measuring rod of human _ serviceability. 

The dogmatist does not comprehend 
these fundamental principles. He judges 
entirely by shibboleths. If he is radically 
ielined, he discards old conceptions or 
customs with the maledictory term “con- 
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servative’ and considers the question 
closed. The dogmatic radical suffers from 
the delusion that the new is therefore 
the true. If, on the other hand, the dog- 
matist is a temperamental conservative, 
he holds his hands with consternation at 
every new adventure, shouts “radical- 
ism”, and calls the police. The dogmatic 
conservative labors under the delusion 
that the old is therefore the true. Dog- 
matists, whether of the radical or con- 
servative kind, are the greatest stumbling- 
blocks to progress. 

What we need, if we are to advance, 
are open-minded men and women who can 
think about matters of politics, religion, 
or business with the objectivity and dis- 
interestedness that a scientist displays 
when he experiments in his laboratory ; 
men and women who are unafraid to ad- 
vocate something new though they be a 
minority of one, or to cling to the old 
though they be deemed mid-Victorian. 
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One of our chief concerns is the sup- 
planting of the prevailing dogmatism with 
the spirit of the open mind—a rather 
large order. Still, we are beginning to 
discover some of the methods by which 
this achievement progressively may be 
brought about. 

In the first place, we must educate 
young people to think for themselves. 
Professor Wolfe, the economist, in his 
book “Conservatism, Radicalism, and the 
Scientific Method’, recounts his former 
difficulties with college juniors and sen- 
iors. In spite of a supposedly “liberal” 
education they lacked the open-mind- 
edness, impartiality, and objectivity ne- 
cessary for constructive thinking. Their 
minds were fettered with the prejudices 
of their particular social stratum. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, Professor Wolfe was 
forced to introduce a course of study deal- 
ling with fundamental thinking processes. 

Too much of our so-called education con- 
sists of mere “spoon-feeding”. In Russia, 
professors who disavow communism are 
debarred from chairs of economics, In 
America, “Lusk Committees” (of various 
names) see to it that young people are 
supplied with political and economical 
ideas that are quite orthodox and “safe”, 
We can never teach the oncoming genera- 
tion to think for themselves until our 
teachers are given free rein in class in- 
struction. “Education for thinking” and 
academic freedom go hand in hand. 

Second, there must be absolutely free 
speech, except in times of dire national 
emergency. Free speech is the = arch- 
enemy of dogmatism. 

The futility of suppression is nowhere 
more clearly discernible than in the field 
of religion. Conservative theological pro- 
fessors warn a student against books ad- 
vocating advanced ideas, little realizing 
that they thereby make such volumes 
doubly enticing. In Tennessee, the law 
against teaching evolution has aroused 
a State-wide interest in the subject. 

Bismarck—shrewd conservative that 
he was—soon learned the fatuity of sup- 
pression. He harassed the socialists only 
to discover that socialism throve far more 
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successfully in an atmosphere of restraint 
than in one of freedom. Then he wisely 
withdrew his edicts. Professor Muzzey 
reminds us that the abolitionists were 
few in number and of little power until 
they suffered persecution, when their 
ideas spread like wildfire. I heard a social 
worker state that the attempt, several 
years ago, to suppress bolshevism in 
America noticeably increased the number 
of communist converts among the masses 
with whom he worked. 

Some day, we in America will appre- 
ciate the wisdom of Thomas Jefferson’s 
words: “It is time enough for the right- 
ful purpose of civil government for its 
officers to interfere when principles break 
out into overt acts against peace and 
good order.” 

In the third place, if we are gradually 
to supplant dogmatism with open-mind- 
edness, we must promote fellowship be- 
tween members of conflicting groups. 

A friend cf mine recently visited Eng- 
land. A noted publisher, rather conserva- 
tive in temper, invited him to luncheon. 
What was my friend’s amazement when he 
found himself in a company of Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Laborites! There was 
convivial drinking, much smoking, an 
abundance of anecdotes, considerable twit- 
ting, and not a little interchange of seri- 
ous views. 

We in America were rather dumfounded 
several years ago at the good feeling 
which prevailed in England during the 
general strike. There was virtually no 
violence and but little bitterness. Several 
causes doubtless lay behind this unique 
state of affairs. Surely one of them is im- 
plicit in my friend’s experiences. 

Is it too much to hope that in America 
some day chambers of commerce will have 
the temerity and wisdom to invite as 
speakers not only those with whom they 
find themselves in general agreement, but 
frequently those of contrary views; for 
example, certain leaders of the Labor 
movement? Is it too much to hope that 
the annual meetings of the American 
Federation of Labor at some future time 
will be addressed by great industrialists? 
Such interchange of fellowship would 
strike a body blow at the present unhappy 
and antisocial dogmatism manifested by 
many of the leaders of both groups. 
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We are all in some measure conserva- 
tive or radical dogmatists; all of us, by 
the very nature of our psychological be- 
ing, are obsessed in some realms of our 
thinking by certain prejudices or precon- 
ceptions. While we are trying to advise 
means of reducing the dogmatism in those 
about us, we had better begin to set our 
house in order and reduce our own dog- 
matisms to a minimum. 

Would it not be judicious for each of 
us on occasions to put himself through 
rigorous cross-examination, something 
like this: “Am I thinking about pressing 
economic problems as intelligently and 
audaciously as I ought? Are my ideas 
concerning capital and labor my own, or 
have I acquired them second-hand from a 
prejudiced friend or some newspaper 
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which merely reflects the biases of my 
own group? What in the present system 
is worth preserving? Are there not some 
industrial practices we must scrap, the 
sooner the better? Are radical proposals 
like socialism entirely dangerous, or do 
they contain elements of value? 

“How much dogmatism prevails in my 
political thinking? Is democracy worth 
conserving? Or is it a mirage? Am I 
thinking for myself concerning weighty 
political international problems, or am I 
following blindly political party bosses 
and leaders as blind as myself? Are my 
dreams of a juster state or world order 
practicable or merely visionary? 

“Do I really think about religion, or do 
I believe gullibly what I was told in 
childhood? Am I as ready to cast aside 
an outgrown belief as I might an old 
coat or hat? Do I fear innovations in my 
religious thinking? Am I prone to accept 
new religious ideas or antireligious con- 
ceptions without due analysis and criti- 
cism? In my eagerness to do away with 
what is transitory in the religious faith 
and practice of my fathers, do I often 
destroy what should be conserved ?” 


Theistic Humanism 
ERNEST M. WHITESMITH 


Humanism is not incompatible with 
theism, but both when united are at their 
best. Jesus proclaimed himself a humanist 
when he said that the “Golden Rule” 
was the summing up of the law and the 
prophets. 

Such a theistic humanist faith is a 
simple one, but unchanging and firmer 
than knowledge itself; for knowledge is 
partial. It does not attempt to define and 
comprehend the supreme reality which 
it symoblizes by the word of “God”. It 
finds God in the facts of human experi- 
ence, and particularly in’the great mys- 
tery of goodness—of God in human lives. 
It recognizes certain principles of living: 
That hate and envy and jealousy and sen- 
suality will not work; that love and for- 
giveness and generosity and all things 
that we have come to ¢all noble are the 
great and universal successes, and “by 
all that He requires of me, I know what 
God himself must be’’. 

This is the simple unchanging faith 
that one finds at the heart of the teach- 
ing of Zarathustra, of Buddha, of Soc- 
rates. Jesus taught it on the hills of Gali- 
lee. In an age of cruel injustice, St. 
Francis of Assisi lived it and showed its 
beauty. Emerson and the Concord sages 
endeavored to give it new expression 
eighty years ago, and to-day it is with 
new enthusiasm stirring the hearts of 
meh and women with the old prophetic 
fire. 

I do not think that this is a time for 
discouragement. The humanists of our age 
are doing religion a good service by de- 
manding that religion submit itself to 
the test of its human worth. 
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Why India Rejects the Simon Report 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
II 


HE Simon Report very strongly claims 

that British rule is necessary in India 
because of the quarrels between Hindus 
and Moslems. But the Indian people be- 
lieve that these quarrels are largely due 
to British rule. They seem to be much 
fewer in the native Indian states, where 
the British are least in evidence, than in 
British India. In all the past, the Hindus 
and Moslems of India have lived together 
with less religious hostility than have the 
Roman Catholics and Protestants of 
Europe. But European nations containing 
Catholics and Protestants have never 
thought it necessary on that account to be 
governed by foreign nations. It is well 
understood that the policy of the British 
in India has been that of the old Romans— 
divide and rule. They have always recog- 
nized, and they recognize to-day, that 
creating and encouraging divisions among 
a subject people makes it easier to hold 
them in subjection. The British insist on a 
form of electorates in India which, in its 
very nature, is more devisive, more con- 
Gucive to hostilities and antagonisms, than 
perhaps any other in the world—the form 
known as “communal”. Therefore, the 
Nationalists of India say to the British: 
Whatever hostilities exist between our two 
great religious communities, instead of 
proving that your rule is needed here, is 
a strong evidence that it is an evil, a 
ereator of divisions and strifes, and that 
we cannot expect harmony and peace until 
you are gone and we have a government 
of our own which will not seek to keep 
us divided. 

The Simon Commissioners do not stop 
with the outward difficulties which they 
conceive to be in the way of home rule 
for India. They strike inward. They claim 
that the Indian people themselves are de- 
fective, are inferior; that they could not 
rule India successfully even if the outward 
difficulties were less. Do the Indian people 
like this claim, or accept it as true? They 
are indignant over it, just as Englishmen 
or Americans would be under similar cir- 
cumstances. They feel insulted by it and 
they deny its truth. They make many 
answers to it, of which the two most often 
heard and perhaps most important are 
the following: 

They say, for thousands of years before 
the British came, we, the people of India, 
did rule ourselves, and with such efficiency 
that we held a place among the world’s 
most distinguished nations. Are the British 
willing to say, are the Simon Commis- 
sioners willing to say, that a hundred and 
seventy-two years of British rule has been 
so disastrous to us, has so dragged us 
down, has so emasculated and degraded us, 
that now we are not able to rule ourselves? 

The Indian people make a second bold 
answer to the claim of the Simon Report. 
It is essentially this: As a matter of fact, 
in a very large measure, we are ruling 
ourselves (ruling India) now, as every- 
body acquainted with the situation knows. 
In other words, we Indians to-day are 
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actually more important factors in the 
government of India than are the British 
The handful of Englishmen in India, with 
their necessary ignorance of the country, 
its history, customs, institutions, lan- 
guages, and needs, simply cannot carry on 
the government without the help, the ab- 
solutely indispensable help, of the Indians ; 
if they attempted it, everything would go 
to ruin in a day. The government of India 
is now, and always has been, managed 
almost wholly by Indians, otherwise it 
could not exist. The British hold the su- 
preme positions, keep in their hands the 
authority and power, get the honor, the 
prestige, and the pay, and see that every- 
thing is shaped and directed primarily in 
England’s interest ; but the actual manage- 
ment of the machinery of government, in 
all its parts, highest and lowest, most diffi- 
cult as well as least difficult, is mainly in 
the hands of the Indian under-officials, 
Indian secretaries, Indian assistants, In- 
dian clerks, who are the real experts, who 
possess the real knowledge, who are all 
the while at their foreign masters’ elbows, 
to furnish them the knowledge which they 
lack, to save them from blunders which 
otherwise they would commit; thus they 
make it possible for the government to go 
on. Therefore, in asking the British to 
turn over the government to us, to whom 
of right it belongs, we are not proposing 
that it be committed to the direction of 
ignorance, or inexperience, or inability, but 
to the men of largest knowledge of gOv- 
ernment affairs, to the real experts. 

The Simon Commissioners say some kind 
things about India. In not a few places in 
their Report, they even express sympathy 
with her desire for self-rule, and declare 
that it is the purpose of Great Britain 
to educate her for this, to lead her on by 
stages toward it, and sometime in the 
future to grant it to her, when, in the 
judgment of her British guardians, she 
becomes prepared and fit to rule herself 
safely. Does the Simon Report make rec- 
ommendations of a nature to speed India’s 
progress toward self-rule? Indian Stu- 
dents of the Report answer, No. It rec- 
ommends certain changes in the govern- 
ment, the chief of which are making India 
a federation of provinces and giving the 
provinces more prominence and in a sense 
more privileges. But all the provinces are 
to be under British-appointed governors, 
possessed of highly autocratic power, and 
the national government is to be under 
the supreme control of the viceroy, 
who is to possess far more autocratic and 
absolute power than the viceroys of the 
past have ever possessed. Furthermore, a 
strong British army is to be maintained 
in India in addition to a strong Indian 
army commanded by British officers, and 
the entire army, British and Indian, is 
to be under the sole control of the vice- 
roy, or the viceroy and the British Govern- 
ment in London. Thus the military hold 
of Great Britain upon India is to be 
firmer than ever. Is it any wonder, then, 
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that the Indian people reject the Simon 
Report, seeing in it, as they do, not more 
freedom but less; not anything designed 
to advance them toward self-government, 
but a plan to form a constitution for India 
with a stronger “steel frame” than ever, 
and of a nature to hold India securely 
under British control and safe against 
possible revolt or revolution? 

One more point in conclusion. In the 
light of all that hag been said above, what 
of dominion status? How does the Report 
affect that? The alarming fact is, that the 
Report, while not even mentioning domin- 
ion status, strikes it a staggering blow. 
In other words, the plan it recommends for 
the future government of India, if carried 
into effect, makes dominion status impos- 
sible. Thus the Report would blot out what 
India believes, and what most friends of 
India and of England believe, is the one 
hope for a peaceful settlement of the long- 
standing contention, which has now be- 
come an appalling conflict, between India 
and Britain. Why has not Great Britain 
granted dominion status to India long ago, 
without waiting for any Report, Simon or 
other? Why does she not do it now, and 
thus bring peace to both countries? Is the 
failure India’s fault? Is it Gandhi’s? No! 
Has either one refused dominion status? 
No! Britain has never offered it, else India 
would have accepted it. And notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done by the National 
Congress aud by Gandhi, there are a 
thousand evidences that she would accept 
it to-day if her British masters would 
really offer it to her. 

If we could hear what are India’s, prac- 
tically all India’s, deep thoughts, in un- 
expressed words, of regret. of disappoint- 
ment, of resentment, they would be es- 
sentially like these: O Great British 
Nation, why do you mock us? Why do 
you not treat us frankly, openly, fairly? 
If you will deal with us as men, grown 
men, intelligent and honorable men, your 
equals, and not as children, or morons who 
need to be under guardians, or as suspects 
who need to be constantly spied on; if you 
will, without reservations and evasions, 
really promise us dominion status, at a 
near time, at a definitely named time, so 
that your promise will mean something, 
instead of putting us off with your so- 
called promises which are no promises at 
all; if you will say to us definitely and 
authoritatively that we shall be given real 
self-rule like that of Canada at a stated 
date, soon, aS soon as proper arrangements 
can be made for it (Ramsay MacDonald 
has said “in a few months, not years’), 
we shall accept; and then, practically in 
a day, the long agony, both ours and yours, 
will cease; in place of the black cloud, 
full of deadly lightnings, which lowers 
over us both. there will be clear sky and 
sunshine; and India and Great Britain, 
we and you, with all grounds for hos- 
tility thus gone, will become fellow citi- 
zens and friends, peacefully and gladly co- 
operating with each other for ends of 
mutual benefit. 

Is there any other hope but this for 
either India’s or Britain’s future? Then 
shall the Simon Report be allowed to 
destroy it? 
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The Principles of William Howard Taft 


An Active Private Citizen 
EDWARD H. COTTON 
“Tlappiness is not in the luxury class, after all. Real happiness 
is in the consciousness of having done the best you could 
with the material God has given yow” 


R. TAFT had been the first Presi- 

dent to receive a salary of $75,000 
in addition to $25,000 traveling expenses. 
He had believed, however, that the posi- 
tion implied generous outlays and enter- 
taining. It is said that when Woodrow 
Wilson’s secretary, Tumulty, came to the 
White House investigating the probable 
cost of its maintenance, Taft had informed 
him with a wink and a chuckle that it 
was the most expensive boarding house 
in the country. The President liked to 
travel, and regularly used up his travel- 
ing allowance on special trains. So he 
retired from office without having saved 
enough to guarantee him a competence. 
He had no independent fortune. He would 
have to earn a living like any other Ameri- 
ean citizen with a family to support and 
a prestige to retain. But that was not 
going to be difficult, judging from the 
lavish offers made to him. The country 
thought, naturally enough, that he would 
return to his beloved calling of the law; 
but he had scruples. 


Declined “Unearned” Money 


That was one trouble with Taft— 
scruples sometimes stood in the way. His 
failures could be almost directly traced 
to certain fine traits of personal charac- 
ter—to generosity, inability to deceive or 
compromise, loyalty to friends. He was 
not a conservative in the popularly ac- 
cepted sense. He was a liberal, even a 
progressive liberal. But he hated radical- 
ism in every fiber of his being. And he 
would not tolerate that artificial, and as 
he profoundly believed, ill-considered 
method of promoting progress by taking 
power away from one class and giving 
it to another. Mr. Roosevelt had set on 
foot a tremendous moral movement, which 
he alone could control, and perhaps he 
would have had his difficulties. Taft went 
to the White House as this movement was 
getting out of hand. He had mind enough 
to realize it, tried to control it, but it 
writhed back and overpowered him. Then 
came the World War, with entirely 
changed ideas and ideals. How many pub- 
lie men, active from the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, through the World War and 
the decade following, have succeeded in 
inspiring national confidence and devotion 
in increasing measure? Not many. Is it 
not true that Mr. Taft emerged out of all 
those vicissitudes one of the most unsel- 
fish, constructive, and dependable states- 
men of his time? Has America any finer 
possession to-day than his achievements 
based unalterably on principle, and his 
idea of how an American given high office 
by the people should administer that office? 

He was offered at once several excep- 
tional law partnerships. He refused all of 


them, and for the following reason. It 
seems that during his term as President 
it had fallen to him to appoint an un- 
usually large number of Federal judges. 
In the Supreme Court he had appointed 
six out of nine justices, including Chief 
Justice White, and forty-five per cent of 
the district and circuit judges. Naturally, 
as an attorney, he would plead in the 
courts of those appointees of his, who, 
also naturally, would find themselves in 
an embarrassing position should they have 
to return verdicts against him. “This 
fact”, he declared, “bars to me active 
practice of the law’. But an ex-President 
is not to be allowed to lack financial re- 
sources ; so several well-intentioned friends 
combined and proposed to him that he 
accept the “chairmanship” of a certain 
substantial business that would pay a 
lucrative salary. Had they known him 
well enough, they would not have offered 
him unearned money He declined, with 
the comment that he was not willing to 
practice so evident a deception on the 
publie. 

Then came the'offer of the Yale lec- 
tureship at a modest salary of $4,000, with 
the understanding that a professorship, 
the Kent Chair, would follow, and he ac- 
cepted. This position, with what revenue 
he could collect from lecturing and writ- 
ing, would support his family. Hence, in 
the strange arrangement of events, it 
chanced that the man who had refused 
the presidency of his Alma Mater in 1899 
went there as lecturer in 1909. 

William Lyon Phelps, member of. the 
Yale faculty, tells of being present when 
the ex-President attended his first faculty 
meeting. It turned out that no chair 
in the room would accommodate his 
huge bulk. Search was made, and finally 
a great chair used by a giant police- 
man, named Connelly, was discovered and 
brought. On the back of this chair, as it 
happened, were engraved a pair of horns 
strikingly resembling those of a _ bull 
moose, which party had caused Mr. Taft 
so melancholy a defeat the year before; 
but no one in the room perceived the 
humor of the situation with a keener 
relish than the defeated candidate. He had 
the blessed faculty of extracting fun even 
out of disaster. “The people voted against 
me’, he remarked once to friends, “but 
—I haven’t lost faith in the wisdom of 
the people”. Following the grim reverse 
of 1908, a devoted supporter came to him 
with the earnest if somewhat effusive 
declaration that he had voted for him at 
the last election. 

“S-sh, my friend”, cautioned the de- 
feated President, holding up a warning 
finger. “If I were you, I wouldn’t brag 
about it.” 
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He had received the worst defeat of 
any President who had sought re-election; 
but when did Americans ever fail to love 
a good loser? Taft’s popularity out of of- 
fice was greater than it ever had been 
in it. 

Of course, his classes at Yale would be 
crowded. He had been President. He was 
the university’s most distinguished alum- 
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nus; but he was also a remarkably inter- . 


esting lecturer. His experience in the law 
and in administration had been exception- 
ally wide. Besides, he had rich humor and 
a charming way of presenting knowledge. 
He illustrated the dry law with lively 
stories of his own experiences in the 
courts, and no student ever regretted 
choosing his course. His intention was to 
tell his classes not only the necessity of 
hewing close to the line of the Federal 
Constitution, but how to do it. 


Was Not in Retirement 


So he went on with his teaching, lec- 
turing and writing. He was not in retire 
ment. What ex-President ever was allowed 
that privilege? Delegations visited him. 
Reporters urged him to give opinions on 
Woodrow Wilson’s policy, first in Mexico, 


and, after 1914, on the desperate Buro- - 


pean situation. Invariably he refused an 
interview. “Wilson has hard problems to 
solve”, he would declare. “Criticism from 
me would only embarrass him.” Unfortu- 
nately, the other ex-President was not 
showing a similar courtesy. But readers of 
newspapers and magazines during those 
exacting years from 1914 to 1918 read no 
word of censure of the Democratic admin- 
istration from Taft’s pen. Probably he 
differed from some of the policies, but he 
considered that no good end would be 
served by saying so. He had spent four 
years as Chief Executive. He knew per- 
fectly well the terrific pressure being 
brought to bear every day on President 
Wilson. 

When finally he did speak, it was to 
take one of the finest, most heroi¢ posi- 
tions he ever took; for he sustained Mr. 
Wilson’s foreign policy, bitterly contested 
by most of his Republican friends. For a 
one-time Republican President, leader of 
the Old Guard, to sustain the Democratic 
proposal of a League of Nations, one of 
the most progressive undertakings ever 


-attempted by a party in power, simply 


could not be comprehended by ardent Re- 
publican leaders. But he did defend it 
from the beginning, and with vigor, 
power, and great skill. Taft was a party 
man, according to his own admission. But 
he was not a party man to the exclu- 
sion of what he was convinced were na- 
tional and international benefits. He had 
never played politics; or if he had played 
them, he had played them leisurely, as 
he did his golf game. He was decidedly 
opposed to rough-and-tumble methods of 
electioneering. Roosevelt is alleged to 
have said: “There is a wide cavity in 
Taft’s head where the bump of politics 
should be.” Once out of the circle of 
partisan bargaining, he did not hesitate 
to say that he hated all of it. 

Hence, in a world crisis, as the World 
War, and later at the Paris Peace Table, 
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at to have been the first statesman in high 
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he thought of world welfare as well as 
of national greatness and party success. 
He gave Mr. Wilson notable and hearten- 
ing support throughout the prolonged, in- 
_ tense, and bitter controversy relative to 
the League of Nations and the treaty, and 
next to the President himself was the 
most distinguished and influential sup- 

‘ porter. He traveled widely and spoke 
forcefully in its favor. He did all this as 
a result of a lifelong conviction that the 
greatest international need was guarantee 
of enduring peace. His long, persistent 
efforts in this direction, had he done 
nothing else, would have made him one 
of the most useful men of his time. He 
had said back in 1911: “Some of us do 
really believe in arbitration—believe not 
only in talking about it, but also in prac- 
ticing it. Some of us so hate war, while 
we so love the peace of righteousness, that 
we are willing to submit all our disputes 
to disinterestéd judges. We believe that 
the method of judicial determination is 
-so much wiser, juster, more righteous, 
more advantageous than war, as the day 
is clearer, more revealing, more beauti- 
ful than the night.” 


Devotion to Peace 


His devotion to peace at home and 
abroad amounted to a religious fervor. For 
thirty years he exerted the weight of a 
constantly increasing influence in its in- 
terest. It used to be said back in Wash- 
ington during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that when trouble occurred any- 
where in the world with the United 
States, the man to send to iron out the 
difference was Taft. So he was sent to 
Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico, Japan, China, 
and Russia. All the jobs were hard, as 
he who was sent to execute them ad- 
mitted, but in the end no disgruntled 
element could resist that persuasive voice 
and wholesome laugh. While President he 
executed arbitration treaties with Wng- 
land and Japan, legislation that pleased 
him as much as any put through during 
his term. He toiled with energy for reci- 
procity with Canada, and failed through 
‘no fault of effort. 

Early in 1914, six months before the 
outbreak of the World War, he wrote: 
“The ideal that I would aim at is an 
arbitral court in which any nation could 
make complaint against any other nation ; 
and if the complaint is found by the court 
to be within its jurisdiction, that the 
nation complained against should be sum- 
moned and the issue should be framed 
by pleadings and the matter disposed of. 
It may at first require an international 


police to earry out the judgments; but 


the public opinion of nations would ac- 
complish much, and with such a system 
we could count on the gradual abolish- 
ment of armament and a feeling of secur- 
ity such as now exists between the United 
States and Canada.” 

When the history of the peace moye- 
‘ment is written, Mr. Taft will be found 


office to have proposed practical methods 
for arbitrating disputes between nations. 
iS name will be inscribed second to that 
no other, as the one who did the most 
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to lay the groundwork for permanent 
world peace. We think of Woodrow Wil- 
son as the creator of the League of Na- 
tions. But it was in the expansive mind 
of Mr. Taft that the ideas of the League 
were first formulated. Once in motion, the 
Taft personality could develop tremen- 
dous force and energy. In no effort he ever 
made did he display more force, skill, 
and statesmanship than in his effort to 
convince America that it should confi- 
dently indorse the League of Nations pro- 
posal. And, we must add, in no effort did 
he cause more heartburnings among one- 
time supporters; for opposition to the 
Wilson policy of securing international 
unity and permanent peace amounted to 
a consuming flame of hate. But those who 
approved Mr. Taft’s course, and those 
who opposed it, were obliged to recognize 
his fearlessness of principle and integrity 
of purpose. 

Meantime he was holding offices enough. 
He was president of the American Bar 
Association, 1913; president of the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Jurisprudence, 1914; and 
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president of the American National Red 
Cross from 1906 to 1913. Then in 1915 
he again became head of that organiza- 
tion, and through the war directed it in 
its vast and useful activities. Also dur- 
ing the war he directed the work of the 
War-Labor Board. The nation had exceed- 
ingly valuable assets in the person of 
its ex-President, knew it, and put them 
out to interest accordingly. And the jolly 
giant of the vast physique, large brain, 
and altruistic soul could not say no when 
any obligation in the shape of duty 
beckoned. 

Then, after twenty years of deferred 
ambition, he was to achieve the supreme 
hope of his life. He had not wanted to be 
President, but had run for that office to 
please his family. He had wanted to be a 
Justice: of the Supreme Court; and, so 
adroitly does Nemesis work, her wonders 
to perform, that, at the ripe age of sixty- 
four, that great honor was conferred upon 
him. 

(To be continued) 
[All rights reserved] 


Sins of the Spirit More Deadly 


Than those of the body, says Rev. John Malick, 
but men are never “churched” for them 


‘© ALL the sins committed against the 

human body and property are as 
nothing when compared with the host of 
sins committed with impunity every day 
against the spirits of men”, declared Rey. 
John Malick in a sermon on “Sins of the 
Spirit”, at the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Chureh in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“The Christian philosophy got from 
Judaism some refinements about what 
wounding a man was”, he explained, “but 
the New Testament went farther. It ac- 
cepted the Ten Commandments as some- 
thing to be exceeded. Those who had been 
doing no more than holding themselves in 
from wounding people’s bodies, their prop- 
erty, their wives and daughters, would 
have to school themselves in new refine- 
ments of injury to appreciate it. It was an 
effort to move into the field of sin such in- 
tangibles as words, thoughts, and attitudes 
that wound not men’s bodies, but their 
minds and spirits. Men have in them that 
which can be hurt and killed without 
there being visible weapons or visible 
wounds. It was pretty fine—too fine for 
a popular religion, and, of course, it never 
has been practiced except here and there 
by individuals and little groups. They said 
that the unity of life is so finely balanced, 
its harmony so easily marred, that just 
saying to one ‘Thou fool’ is enough to 
break the unity. 

“Te test of how important these things 
are may be discovered by asking which 
of these sins would affect the standing 
ef one in a church, or a political candidate, 
making the world look askance. The sins 
against the body would likely cause one 
to be churched. It would not be wise 
politically to run a candidate whose sins 
of body were known, such as murder, 
stealing, adultery, handing the innocent 
over to death, or indecency. Drunkenness 
might hurt him. Gluttony would not. The 


sins of the spirit, as yet, would not hurt 
a candidate if he had them all and they 
were known. They would not hurt any- 
one’s standing in a church or his general 
rating in human society. That is, the sins 
for which we lose caste, and the sinners 
against whom we protect our children and 
young people, the sinners ‘we cut dead’ 
to teach them a lesson—these are not the 
sins of the spirit, but the sins of the body. 

“If we should bring together all the 
harm done in all the families in the 
United States and in all the churches by 
sins of the body—we mean stealing, adul- 
tery, murder, drunkenness, and all the 
rest of them—and then we should bring 
together all the harm done by the sins 
of the spirit, would anyone doubt that 
the sins of the spirit cause more wide- 
spread hurt that all the sins of the body 
which make our social evils? 

“A church in which sins of the spirit 
would be the test of rating would have 
few rivals and almost no competition. Al- 
most all the church emphasis is on sins 
of the body. One thinks of a church 
where the sins of the spirit would be held 
in the same disregard as sins of the body 
are in the average church. That might be 
an interesting experiment. There might 
be many in these hectic times who would 
like to withdraw into some place where 
sins of the spirit are not functioning so 
much with respect and approval. There 
might be a place to-day for a church that 
would place itself squarely not so much 
on the New Testament form of church or 
on the New Testament plan of salvation, 
but squarely on the New Testament defi- 
nition of sins in the order and proportion 
of their harm and wickedness. Such a 
church would be unique and distinctive, 
This is probably what the Christian 
Church set out to be.” 
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The Undignified Prayer 


HURCHES, supposedly, are established for 

purposes of worship, and worship includes the 
act of prayer. All services, disciplines, rituals have 
their ascriptions and petitions, whether among 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians, or pagans. 
The act of prayer is the most solemn, often the 
most useful part of the Protestant service of wor- 
ship; for in the audience, always, are persons who 
need the hope and inspiration it expresses: the 
aged, infirm, perplexed, and tempted. 

We confess to a feeling of dismay, as we have 
sat through some services, at the impromptu. 
prayers we have heard. They were incoherent and 
repetitious. They revealed utter lack of previous 
thought or preparation. The average spontaneous 
prayer is not only a vain repetition; it is disre- 
spectful and irreverent. It does not uplift the in- 
telligent worshiper but annoys him, when it does 
not actually insult his intelligence and spiritual 
feelings. 

Unfortunately, tradition says, in certain Protes- 
tant persuasions, that the prayer must not be pre- 
meditated, but delivered spontaneously, for any 
other manner would betray lack of the proper 
spiritual fervor. In reality, only the most gifted 
minds and the most serene spirits can pray in 
public extemporaneously, and with that good old 
Methodist word, “unction’. Such prayers do won- 
derfully exalt the soul. But most extemporaneous 
efforts fall short of that ideal, and succeed only 
in earnestness of effort—the final result is futile. 
The remedy is carefully to prepare the prayer ; 
or to read selected petitions and ascriptions in 
prose or poetry. Better read some grand old hymn 
that has stood the test of time than extemporize in 
a thin, wandering, prolix attempt. 

hose who lead congregations in prayer might 
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gather a collection of written prayers. Such books 
are available. There is a collection, “Prayers from 
the Poets”, E. P. Dutton, N.Y. Excellent groups of 
prayers are published by the Beacon Press, includ- 
ing “Prayers” by Samuel McChord Crothers, 
“Prayers” by Jenkins Lloyd Jones, and Theodore 
Parker’s “Prayers”. “The Book of Common 
Prayer”, Thomas & Kempis’ “Meditations”, “The 


Confessions of St. Augustine’, and other devotional . 


books are not without their spiritual worth in the 
study of prayer. A dignified, reverent expression 
of this sort from the pulpit, may redeem an other- 
wise barren service, for many a needing worshiper. 


Goose or Swan 


bf ae DAY of the eulogistic biography is not past, 
despite the efforts of Rupert Hughes, William 
Barton, Francis Hackett, and William Woodward. 
These biographers, not without their little personal 
vanities and literary faults, have brought material 
of great value to the biographical field. For in- 
stance, Mr. Hughes’ exhaustive life of Washington 
—not yet complete—makes that great man con- 
siderably more impressive and convincing. The 
writer does demolish the idol, but in doing so erects 
a more sturdy, enduring, and commanding figure. 

Why must we assail a person with criticism, and 
claim he has committed an offense against nearly 
every one of the Ten Commandments, while he is 
living; and straightway, at his death, heap up pyra- 
mids of flowers and write only eulogies? It is not 
fair to his memory. It is not fair to his friends. 
Fiction is not truth ; it is imagination. But biography 
is truth. If it is not truth, it is worthless as biog- 

“aphy. We have read biographical works lately 
which could discover no flaw of any sort in the in- 
dividual written about, but plenty in his political 
and professional opponents. Readers have learned 
to distrust the faultlessly outlined hero, because 
they know there are none in real life—only in fie- 
tion and motion pictures. . 

Biographers whose geese are all swans are not 
likely to get a particularly wide reading to-day. 


The Gentle Art 


OURTESY is one of the most important social 
graces. It eases life past the sharp rises and 
declivities with amazing facility. Courteous people 
are greeted by open doors and smiles, and asked to 
call again. In the chureh relationship, conditions 
constantly demand expressions of courtesy. Church 
management in these times of exacting intellectual 
tests and material emphasis is an increasingly diffi- 
cult and complex task. At times, all the graces of 
Christian kindness and forbearance are necessary 
to prevent misunderstanding and consequent lessen- 
ing of influence. 

Certain standards of courtesy prevail in this 
Fellowship, in the congregation and in the ministry. 
Committees of hospitality are as important as any 
in the parish. Their duties are not only to welcome 
visitors to thepew and make them comfortable, but 
to greet visiting ministers. When a minister ocecu- 
pies the pulpit as a visiting preacher, he often goes 
there an entire stranger to the customs and service 
of that church. It has happened that preachers have 
visited churches, occupied the pulpit, and left the 
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community, without meeting anyone but the janitor, 
the choirmaster, and the station-agent. This dearth 
of acquaintance may have been partly the minister’s 
fault. However, it would not have happened had the 
hospitality committee made it part of its duties to 
greet him at his entrance, explain certain peculiari- 
ties of the service, and later introduce him to mem- 
bers of the congregation. These little courtesies 
would have created an entirely different impression, 
and, incidentally, given the congregation a better 
sermon ; for the most eloquent voice loses its fervor 
when it fears the audience is inhospitable. 

Happily, this lack of courtesy is confined to 
narrow limits. More often does it happen that visit- 
ing clergymen are welcomed, have the service ex- 
plained, and later are taken home to dinner and a 
most pleasant afternoon. Most churches realize that, 
wherever else they may fail, they must not fail in 
consideration to their spiritual leaders. 
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The Register Registers 


TIS ALWAYS eratifying to learn, as this office 

often does, that THE RucisrER is anticipated, 
welcomed, and read. The most interesting responses 
frequently come from out-of-the-way places and 
other countries. A paper is published for its readers, 
not to get an idea out of a writer’s system, or to 
gratify an isolated whim, fancy, or vanity. No pub- 
lication can possibly meet every need and expecta- 
tion. Space is limited. Editors and journalists are 
not omniscient—neither are they omnipotent, as 
some conclude. A publication could not survive a 
day which was not supported by its subscribers. 
That means subscribers must not be disappointed. 

THE REGISTER has a noble tradition. We were 
reminded of this again when we read the other 
day that splendid pictorial edition of The Boston 
Evening Transcript in which that venerable daily 
celebrated its centenary. Listing New England’s 
“Century Plants”, The Transcript had an item en- 
titled, “1821—To Advance Free Religious Thought: 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was first printed in 1821 
at 10 Congress Street as the organ of Unitarian- 
ism. ... It is said to be the oldest church paper 
bearing its original title in America. It has deyoted 
itself to freedom in religion, and has advocated the 
great advances in religious thought, social prog- 
ress, and political democracy.” 

Honors to David Reed, George H. Ellis, and the 
succession of able editors and contributors! 

We have had a recent illustration that the paper 
continues, as of old, to exert an influence. Due to 
collection of funds needed for the extension of de- 
nominational agencies, ministers’ pensions fell off 
considerably last year. THe REGISTER at once made 


‘this lamentable deficit known to its readers. Im- 


mediately a generous response followed, enabling 
the treasurer of the fund to make good the loss. 
This one fact—and it is but one among many— 
proves the worth of the publication to the ministry 
and laity. Repeatedly we hear that a single issue 
has contained for someone the value of the entire 
subscription. Co-operate with us to make it a better 
greater paper! 
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When Faith Passes 


N A RECENT BOOK, “Faith and Success”, Basil 
King, author of a score of inspirational volumes, 
regrets the fact that faith does not meet the com- 
mon needs. The writer intimates that faith, in the 
generally accepted sense, is in the nature of a tra- 
dition that will have to succumb in an antago- 
nistic materialistic world. He says that, among a 
great many people, faith is “in suspense”. Millions, 
he adds, do not see how to apply the principle, and 
yet, due to the control tradition has, see no way to 
surrender it. “They keep it like the talent wrapped 
up in a napkin because, foresooth, they do not know 
what else to do with it.” Mr. King feels that people 
have found little help in their faith, and more and 
more are easily dismissing it. But, he explains, the 
trouble has been we have attached our own values 
to faith; taken it out of the setting given by Jesus 
and made it an invention of our own. We have 
applied it to abstruse theological dogmas and mys- 
teries, and not to the urgent daily problems of 
getting work and the support of a family. It is 
not enough to tell poor people God will provide 
for them. They must be able to prove in their own 
experience that He will provide for them by giving 
them opportunities of earning a living. 

The author, like others, felt the old faith going. 
But, like many of us, he perceived none the less the 
need of a sustaining belief. He looked about. Neither 
theology nor philosophy helped him much. He did 
not find, either, that orthodox churches answered 
his needs. But he did finally discover what- he 
sought in the faith of Jesus outlined in the New 
Testament. The Great Master made it a vital force. 
He made it work in his own person. 

Mr. King had chanced on no new discovery. This 
Fellowship has always taught that the only faith 
worth anything is not that wrapped up in creedal 
statements and dogmatic assertions, but the simple 
faith that might remove a mountain if it were 
strong enough, and that did carry Jesus along the 
most majestic road ever traveled by any man. No, 
one cannot discount the place and value of faith 
in this human scheme of things. Business procedure 
could not continue twenty-four hours without 
faith—a faith in the honesty of one’s associate and 
his ability to fulfill his, J promise to pay. How far 
would science get without faith? It is faith assisted 
by skill and persistence that is the real source of 
most of those benefits science has conferred on man- 
kind. The physicist, the chemist, the biologist, the 
mathematician, move very slowly. They go from 
fact to fact, and often the separating distance is not 
much more than a line. But they only travel that 
short distance because they have faith that they 
will discover what they anticipate. If they do, they 
are so much nearer ultimate proof. If they do not, 
they must go back and venture in another direction. 
“Faith without works is vain”; and in that state- 
ment lies the whole meaning of faith. Faith is a 
means, always, never an end. Too many have re- 
versed the idea and made it a final goal. In fact, 
as we contemplate distinctive achievements, most 
would not have been completed had faith not 
pointed the way and sustained the adventurer. 
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Literature 


A Study in Black and White 


THe RuRAL NEGRO. By Carter Godwin Wood- 
son, Washington: The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc. $2.65 


Mammy songs have painted such an 
idyllic picture of the condition of the 
Negro in the Sunny South that the real- 
istic story told by Mr. Woodson of the 
hard life of the Southern peasantry 
comes as a shock. There is little of the 
listless strumming of guitars in the shade 
of honeysuckle-embowered cottages in The 
Rural Negro. Instead, there are vivid pic- 
tures both in print and in photograph of 
the ramshackle houses with no drains, 
of the extent of typhoid and other pre- 
ventable diseases, and of the cruel condi- 
tions of tenantry and peonage which af- 
flict the present-day Negro in Dixie quite 
as bitterly as the rods of Pharaoh’s task- 
masters did the children of Israel. 

Mr. Woodson’s picture is not altogether 
a somber one. He tells as well of the ef- 
forts after better things which have been 
stimulated by the extension services of 
Hampton and Tuskegee and becomes al- 
most lyrical in his description of what 
the Rosenwald Fund is doing for common 
school Negro education in rural areas, 

The lack of healthful recreation comes 
somewhat as a surprise to white people 
in the North, who have thought of the 
Negro as indeed the play boy of the West- 
ern world. Apparently there is a genuine 
lack of opportunity for healthful recrea- 
tion. Athletics and dancing are condemned 
by the churches, and space and facilities 
for wholesome sports are lacking, as well 
as leadership. On the other hand, the op- 
portunity for commercialized, unwhole- 
some recreation seems to be growing apace 
in the Southern rural areas, and particu- 
larly in the cities, where the peasantry 
are forced to go for most of their amuse- 
ment. Mr. Woodson states the attitude of 
the Southern Negro churches toward ath- 
letics rather amusingly: “If you shoot 
marbles, play croquet, or indulge in base- 
ball, your soul will be damned. You do 
not follow Jesus by doing these things; 
you cannot reach the portals of glory by 
doing them.” 

The two chapters devoted to the South- 
ern Negro church are remarkably interest- 
ing to one concerned with the development 
or religion. There is no question but that 
the church is the biggest factor outside 
of rural economics in the life of the Negro, 
and it is equally evident from the study 
here presented that in the main the rural 
church does little or nothing to help the 
Negro out of his almost helpless condi- 
tion. Most Negros are either Baptists or 
Methodists, The author says that the 
Methodist conferences have done some- 
thing to raise the standards of the rural 
clergy, but no Baptist church “is subject 
to any authority but God, and sometimes 
it will disregard Him and run its affairs 
to suit itself’. The second chapter deal- 
ing with the church is well titled “Reli- 


gious Work Without a Program’. There 
is no question as to the emphasis on theol- 
ogy, although it is a type of theology 
which is hopelessly out of date, but the 
real point of the author’s discussion is 
stated in the following sentences: “This 
institution, that is, the church, is con- 
fined simply to the task of ‘saving and 
edifying souls’. Circumstances which de- 
termine whether or not such souls may 
be saved receive little or no consideration. 
God will look out for these things if the 
people obey.” 

After commenting on the encouraging 
work of the rural school and contrasting 
it with the inactivity of the church in the 
social field, Mr. Woodsonentitles his con- 
cluding chapter ‘‘Discouraging Aspect of 
Things”. Herve he discusses the social bar- 
rier that exists between whites and blacks 
and the lack of protection of the Negro 
man or woman by law. One very impor- 
tant handicap which the reviewer himself 
observed while in residence in the South 
is the fact that the intelligent Negro who 
might help his fellows is not wanted out- 
side the large cities. In fact, a Negro 
woman social worker told the writer that 
her life would not be safe if she attemp- 
ted welfare work in many of the rural 
counties in Georgia. A modern illustra- 
tion of unfairness is the attitude toward 
the Negro who becomes involved in a traf- 
fic accident. No matter what the facts of 
the case are, the colored man is always 
held responsible. In this last chapter, 
there are three or four snapshots of 
lynchings which, in themselves, ought to 
make us less willing to boast of our 
Christian civilization. The sad thing abcut 
it all is, in the author’s own words: “And 
what can the Negro do about it? Nothing. 
If he is to live in those parts, he must 
accept these conditions and keep his mouth 
shut.” After all, it is the responsibility of 
the white man, and not only the white 
man in the South but in the North as 
well. R. ©. D. 


The West Indies 

BETWEEN THE AMERICAS. By Jay 8. Stowell. 
New York: The Missionary Hducation Move- 
ment, Oloth, $1.00; paper, sixty cents. 

A story of missionary work of evan- 
gelical churches in Porto Rico, Hayti, and 
Cuba. While it relates fortune and success 
of missionary activities, it also describes 
physical, political, economic, and social 
conditions in the islands. It will be a 
painful surprise to many Americans to 
learn that our fellow citizens of Porto 
Rico suffer from undernourishment. Colo- 
nel Theodore Roosevelt, the present goy- 
ernor of Porto Rico, says that in the 
schools of the capital, San Juan, “sixty- 
seven per cent of the students are under- 
weight, struggling against malnutrition’. 
He quotes an estimate of the Red Cross 
on the island’ stating sixty per cent of 
the children of the entire island are under- 
nourished. The island has large planta- 
tions for the cultivation of sugar, coffee, 
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and tobacco,, and large profits are made 
in these products by American corpora- 
tions. But the dense population, over 400 
to the square mile, has little land for 
food. Work on the plantations, which is 
seasonal, pays an average of about a dollar 
a day, and supplies must be purchased in 
many cases at prices prevailing in the 
United States. Cuba and Hayti are more 
sparsely settled, and while life is not so 
orderly and peaceful as in Porto Rico, there 
is more opportunity for those willing to 
work. The writer reports great progress 
in Protestant missions and much beneficial 
work in education and hygiene; also a 
certain spiritualization of Roman Catholic 
churches as the result of Protestant in- 
fluence. F. J. G. 


“First of the Moderns” , 

CHARLEMAGNE, FIRST OF THE MopEerNs. By - 
Charles Edward Russell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Company. $4.00. 

“No other figure of antiquity means so 
much in so many ways to the modern 
world as Charlemagne.” This might be 
taken as the theme of this book. The 
author has examined and criticized his 
sources, and the result is a readable book 
which presents its hero as a real man who 
justifies his title, “the first of the 
moderns”. The book begins with a sketch 
of the history of Europe before Charle- 
magne’s time. It is a gloomy picture of 
poverty, cruelty, and anarchy. Europe was 
“a seething, incongruous mass of primitive 
men and minds”. Then came Charlemagne 
with his revolutionary idea that govern- 
ment ought to be administered for the 
advantage of the people. He was not al- 
ways able to carry out his ideas, but he 
tried hard to be a friend to man. In that 
age of cruelty, he almost never exacted 
the death penalty, and time and time 
again he spared traitors and made them 
his friends. He was a stanch friend of 
the Popes of his time and frequently gave 
them aid. Finally, in 800, he was crowned 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which lasted a thousand years, until 
Napoleon gave it the coup de grace. As 
emperor, Charlemagne drew together prac- 
tically all of Europe east of Russia and 
south of Scandinavia. By his adminis- 
tration of the laws he gave at least a 
semblance of order to this vast congeries 
of people. “For the most part he kept 
peace in his vast caldron of kingdom, 
and yet it does not appear that he kept 
it by means of the iron heel, the bared 
dagger, or the fear of the poison jar.” 
Mr. Russell writes well and keeps his 
radical tendencies well in hand, showing 
them just enough to add spice to his 
narrative. as 8 


The Carpenter 

A WORKER IN Woop. By Edmund H. Sears. 
Boston: The Oornhill Publishing Company. - 
$2.50. 

Three beautifully written stories based 
on the text, “And Jesus went about all 
Galilee in their synagogues and healing 
all manner of sickness.” The first, ‘“‘Unto 
the Least”, tells how Jesus wrought his 
miraculous power to save a very small 
boy from disgrace and his parents from 
sickness. The temptations of children do 
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He Passed By” deals with the feeling 
against Jesus, and how the faith of a 
erippled youth was justified when Jesus 
made him whole again. The final tale is 
} the most acceptable from a liberal’s point 
of view. It is easier for us to believe that 
Jesus by the light in his eyes and by his 
example could change a man’s spirit than 
to believe that he could raise up pieces 
of silver from a turbulent pool. The book 
has colored illustrations by Baron Arild 
Rosenkranz and is attractively bound. 
Although probably written for adults, its 
greatest appeal would seem to be to young 
people. It is entirely suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries. H. M. P. 


The Other Side 


PHANTOM WALLS. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


In this work, Sir Oliver Lodge addresses 
chiefly his fellow scientists, with the 
avowed purpose of convincing them that 
his well-known beliefs in the reality of a 
life after death, derived from spiritistic 
revelations, rest on a basis of truth logi- 
cally sound, seientifically plausible. Al- 
though the terminology employed is a bit 
academic for the lay reader, the case is 
clearly and cleverly argued throughout. 
Bravely, the author seeks to prove that 
conclusions which most rationalists regard 
as wholly unprovable by logic or scientific 
investigation, even if they cannot be 
established beyond all doubt, by deduction 
are by no means improbable. Whether or 
not he succeeds in accomplishing his aim, 
he does supply the reader with ample food 
for thought. Even the most hardened 
' realist cannot dismiss his arguments as 
mere moonshine. The best thing in the 
book, however, in our opinion, is the spirit 
of protest against materialistic science 
which saturates its pages. This is timely 
and eminently well expressed. There are 
also many illustrations and examples, 
gleaned from various sources, which pres- 

ent-day ministers will find useful. 
A. BR. H. 


Watertown 


GREAT LITTLE WATERTOWN: A THBRCENTE- 
NARY History. By G. Frederic Robinson and 
Ruth Robinson Wheeler. Watertown Historical 
Society. 
Watertown, of equal date with Boston, 
' was one of the first settlements of the 
Puritans in 1630, and, though it has never 
been a large community and is now a 
suburb of Greater Boston, it has had a 
notable history. Among its settlers were 
_ the founders of numerous families that 
have played a leading part in American 
life, and there must be few people who 
trace their ancestry back to the New Eng- 
land of the sixteen-thirties who do not 
find some of their forbears there. Fur- 
thermore, its people have been as in- 
dependent and progressive as they have 
iu prolific in sending out later colonies. 
ce the town well deserves this brief but 
admirable recital of local events, small in 
themselves but often of great significance. 
The authors have told their interesting 
story with painstaking accuracy. Those 
_ who do not now live in Watertown will be 
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not vary much with the centuries. “As most concerned with the record of the 


earlier days. They will learn of the tol- 
erant broadmindedness of the first Puri- 
tan minister, George Phillips; of how the 
church was the first to accept a clear-cut 
congregational polity; of Watertown’s 
leadership in the development of town 
government and of representative govern- 
ment in the colony. In later pages they 
will find a typical illustration of the way 
in which the old New England towns 
developed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, with their changing in- 
dustries, local quarrels, minor celebrities ; 
for Watertown has had its share of 
romantic episodes and of racy personali- 
ties. Many another community may envy 
Watertown in having both so worth-while 
a story and such competent historians to 
tell it. The zeal of the authors has, in 
one or two instances, led them into com- 
parisons which perhaps give something 
less than due credit to other neighboring 
communities; but as a whole their work 
is heartily to be commended as an excel- 
lent account of one of the best of Massa- 
chusetts towns. The book is well printed, 
and has numerous illustrations. H. w. F. 


Paganism 


Ton RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF THH GRANCO- 
RoMAN WortD. By 8S. Angus, Professor of 
Historical Theology, St. Andrew’s College, Unt- 
versity of Sydney. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $4.00. 


Professor Angus has acquainted himself 
with the literature of the subject which 
he treats, and has a laudable desire to 
do full justice to the pagan forms of reli- 
gion.and thought. He goes as far as any- 
body in admitting close parallels in pagan- 
ism with Christian belief and practice, his 
viewpoint being that of a Protestant 
Modernist. He attaches high value to the 
Greek Platonic tradition, and regrets that 
the Christian Church did not take over 
much more of it than it did. The title of 
the book implies that its author is of 
the impression that there is a spiritual 
Reality to which all the forms of religion 
he portrays are tentative adjustments, 
formulations of that which is eternal in 
religion. Christianity appeared in a com- 
plex environment, asserting its originality 
and manifesting its creative expansive- 
ness not only making history but being 
modified and shaped by history. The 
author of this book explains the various 
interactions of Christianity with other 
religions. WwW. A.M. 


Poems 

Tur Secret Brrp. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Tup Tower STair. By George W. Harrington. 
Boston: The COornhili Publishing Company. 
$2.00. 

Among contemporary native poets, Mrs. 
Rittenhouse’s place is secure. Already she 
has proved herself a verse-writer gifted 
with no mean powers. Her poems have 
delicacy, music, imagination, charm. She 
uses language with the skill of a born 
artist. In them, clear insight and sincere 
emotion combine to produce effects rich 
in potent appeal. Her latest volume 
abounds in verses comparable to the best 
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she has done. Here is a collection the 
poetry-lover will revel in. Compared with 
those of Mrs. Rittenhouse, Mr. Harring- 
ton’s gifts are of a distinctly lower order. 
He lacks her fineness of touch and ability 
for the expression of deep feeling. Yet 
his motives are no less sincere. Common- 
place as some of his work is, couched 
in colloquial terms, it is pleasantly simple, 
manifesting, as it does, genuine appre- 
ciation of the beauty and significance of 
familiar sights and sounds. There is 
humor and sympathy. Especially appealing 
are the poems treating of the life beyond. 
Both these books of verse indicate that 
concerning American poetry there are no 
real grounds for discouragement. A. RB. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


ABouT WomEN. By John Macy. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

The following quotation appears on the 
jacket : ‘This is only a little about women; 
but a little, if honestly told, may mean 
much.” The book conains excellent bits 
and rubbish—sense and nonsense thrown 
together. As Mr. Macy treads on every- 
body’s toes impartially his effort may be 
pronounced honest, and it is not very long. 
But its meaning has escaped the reviewer. 

BE. A. D. 


A SCANDINAVIAN SuMMeER. By Harry A. 
Franck, New York: The Century Oompany. 
$4.00. 

Everybody knows that Harry Franck is 
one of the most “‘vagabonding” men in the 
world. In this book he describes in his 
usual discursive style a summer in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Lapland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. The lavish 
illustrations add to the book’s attractions. 
Franck keeps his eyes open, sees more than 
the ordinary tourist. The gradual modern- 
izing of all Scandinavia, including Iceland, 
is going on so rapidly that those who 
wish to see anything distinctive there had 
better hurry. Interesting and worth while. 


EF. 
Tum STORY OF THH MAN or THB AGES. By 
U. M. Grant Jefferys. Boston: The Christopher 


Publishing House. $2.50. 

This book has been written with the 
laudable object of presenting the life and 
teaching of Jesus free from sectarian doc- 
trinal interpretations, as it appears in the 
Gospel record. The author writes pri- 
marily for teachers and young people, and 
aims at edification rather than knowledge. 
His appeal is likely to be limited to those 
not familiar with the results of modern 
Biblical scholarship. The book does not 
undertake to differentiate between values 
in the Bible literature. All is equally 
divine. The book contains a compilation 
of curious knowledge concerning the Bible. 
We meet the familiar traditional chro- 
nology according to which the world was 
created in 4004 n.c. The chronology of the 
books of the Bible is equally uncritical. 
The spirit and purpose of the book are ad- 
mirable; but it will searcely appeal to 
those who have learned to regard the 
Bible only as one of the volumes of the 
world’s sacred literature, even though the 
highest, and who see it as a human docu- 
ment, with varying moral and spiritual 
values. ¥F. J. @. 
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The Pay-Roll Detective 


ROSE BROOKS 


Part II 


Broad awake in a _ twinkling, Peter 
cocked his ears and made no slightest 
sound. 

“How do they get it up there? I’ll bet 
that foreman brings it in that rattletrap 
flivver.” 

The men must be on the other side of 
his bowlder, for though their voices were 
low, Peter could catch every word. 

“Naw—wouldn’t take the kid along, 
would he?” came another voice. 

‘Might, for a blind.” 

“ON if he did, how’d we know which 
day he’d pick? Sometimes they go in the 
morning, and sometimes it’s late in the 
afternoon, and get back after dark. And 
we got to ’pear to work, haven’t we?” 

‘Nothin’ like trying’, came the first 
voice. “And do we need that cash? V’ll 
say we do! Now listen here. Let’s try for 
it to-morrow. Take a chance. Must carry 
it in the back of that old flivver when he 
does get it. We'll take to-morrow off, tell 
the boss we're sick. And hang around that 
lookout rock till we see ’em go. And then 
hide where this here trail meets the road, 
and pop out on ’em and hop for the run- 
ning board.” 

“Y’]] keep him covered while—” 

“Dumb! You'll do nothing of that kind. 
S’pose they haven’t got it? Hop for the 
running board, I say, and hop in the back, 
and ask for a ride—polite. If he shows 
fight, we'll know he’s got .the goods—” 

“Come on, then! Let’s beat it back to 
camp and act sick, so we can get off 
to-morrow.” 

Peter, hearing them go, and blessing 
his stars for having chosen the side of 
the bowlder away from the path, sat up 
cautiously in time to see two unfamiliar 
men vanish into the pines. He took in 
every detail of looks and bearing. Oh, 
he’d know them, he could swear to them 
anywhere. 

“Men from the next camp!’’ breathed 
Peter. “None of our men.” 

His first impulse was to tell Steve, but 
he saw at once the coil he was in. Steve 
didn’t know he knew anything about pay- 
rolls; and was this the time to tell him? 
Perhaps an older head would have 
said this was the exact time to tell, 
but Peter’s young head said no—this was 
the time to save Steve and the pay roll 
and to prove himself no tenderfoof. 
“Thank goodness Uncle Tom isn’t here’, 
ran Peter's racing thoughts, as he headed 
for his own camp. “I can decide this 
business for myself, and I have decided !” 

Next day when he and Steve started off 
in the old flivver for town, Peter had on 
a pair of sneakers, and carried, under his 
arm, his cherished hunting boots. “Want 
‘em half-soled”, he explained to Steve. 
“And that old cobbler has got to hustle, 
so I can bring ‘em back to-day.” 


Steve thought no more of hunting boots, 
nor had he the slightest inkling of the 
surprising moment when next he should 
notice them. 

Their errands done, they piled parcels 
in the back of the flivver, as usual. Peter’s 
quick eyes ran over every box and bundle. 
Did he recognize them all? Hurrah! 
hurrah! There it was! A heavy, lumpy 
bundle (he was secretly prodding it) 
which he didn’t recognize at all! What 
could it be but cash? Luck was with him! 

An older head might perhaps say that 
luck was with the waiting bandits, but 
Peter’s young head, working fast, thought 
otherwise. Hadn’t he planned it all? About 
two miles out, he’d say to Steve: ‘Sleepy 
as a dog I am, Steve. I’ve got to curl up 
on the back seat.” 

Steve would grunt and pay no more 
attention. And just two sharp curves be- 
fore they reached the spot where the trail 
met the road, he’d drop out that knobby 
bundle—right over the back. Steve would 
never see. And over he’d go after it. And 
Steve wouldn’t hear him; and was there 
a driving mirror on old “Lizzie”? There 
was not. And at the next bend those two 
bandits would hop the running board and 
Steve would jerk around to see ’em and 
at the same time he’d see that Peter and 
the cash were gone. Nothing slow about 
Steve. Yes, sir, those bandits were fooled 
and the cash was saved before the game 
began, thought Peter. And so the plan 
proceeded. And when Steve did jerk the 
old flivver to a stop, he jerked out his 
gun with the same movement, only to 
lower it as he said, with a low laugh: 
“You two did sure startle me!” 

No, nothing slow about Steve. Hadn’t 
his lightning wits taken in the fact that 
Peter and the pay-roll cash had been 
snatched to safety by some miracle? 

“Give us a ride, will you?’ demanded 
one of the men. 

“Ride? Sure. Where you bound? Didn’t 
see you by the roadside. Now, where were 
my eyes?” 


Trees 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 

And every tree for its use is good: 

Some for the strength of the gnarled 
root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit, 

Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm ; 

Some for the roof and some for the beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the storm. 

In the wealth of the wood, since the 
world began 

The trees have offered their gifts to man. 

—Henry van Dyke. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every good gift and every perfect gift 


is from above,—Jas, #4, 17. 
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“We were just coming up the trail”, 
said the second man. “Just had time to 
hop on. Plenty o’ bundles you have.” 

“Yes”, said Steve, yawning openly. 
“Takes a sight o’ food. I’ll take you as 
far as our camp.” And off they started. 

The two men prodded the bundles among 
which they rode. Soft—every one of them 
soft. Aha! Something laid under that old 
robe—and Peter’s hunting boots came to 
sight ! 

“Good boots!” said one of the men in 
a flat tone of disappointment. “Yours?” 

“No”, said Steve. “Belong to a kid in 
camp.” 

“Kid that usually rides with you?’ 
asked the other man, and could have 
bitten his tongue out. Since his attempt 
had failed, didn’t they want to avert sus- 
picion and stage a later hold-up? 

“Well, now”, said Steve with interest, 
as they pulled into sight of camp. “I didn’t 
know you'd been keeping an eye on us.” 


Bear Facts 
MARJORIE DILLON 


He’s small and brown and furry, 
And he never seems to worry; 
He takes his knocks and keeps on look- 
ing bright. 

If you clutch him tight he wheezes, 
Though he’s used to hugs and squeezes— 
The bear that sleeps with Baby every 

night. 


With a flourish, he drew up at the rough 
pine-board shack which served as office, 
and who should be standing in the door- 
day but a flushed and panting Peter! 

“Cover ’em, Steve! They’re the same 
two! Cover ’em, Steve!” yelled Peter. And 
Steve covered. 

Two days after that, Thomas Martin 
“hit” camp, and Steve poured a delighted 
tale into his chief’s ears. 

“And lucky it is you sent him with me! 
It’s a nursemaid I’m needing. Him a 
tenderfoot ! And didn’t he work the slickest 
scheme! Him and the cash over the back 
of the flivver, and not a sound! Cached the 
plunder, and raced the home trail in those 
sneakers, quicker’n lightning! And how 
long has this State been hunting those 
outlaws! And to think it took a kid to 
catch ’em !” 

“Can he think fast? Can he act like 
lightning? Can he keep his mouth shut?” 
Thomas Martin was plainly the proudest 
uncle in the universe as he shot questions 
back at Steve. 

And so, as pay-roll detective, did Peter 
Martin acquit himself in the first of many 
glorious Sierra summers. 

“My hair rises when I think of it”, said 
Peter’s mother, when she read Uncle Tom’s 
delighted letter. 

“My blood tingles that he saw his chance 
and took it’, said Peter’s father. “Didn't 
I tell you I knew Peter and that I knew 
those old mountains? The old magic that 
mountains play in the making of a man 
still works.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Rocky Mountain Young People 


in First Summer Conference 


Their varied and stimulating week’s program at Crescent, Colo. 


HB first summer conference of Unita- 

rian young people of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region was held at Crescent, Colo., 
during the week of July 6 to 13. Y. P. R. U. 
delegates from Colorado and neighboring 
States gathered in this wooded spot in 
the heart of the Rockies and listened to 
a varied program of informing and stimu- 
lating lectures out of doors. 

The first lecturer was Rev. George Gil- 
mour, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Denver, Colo. In considering 
his subject, “Getting the Best’, he em- 
phasized that we are not apart from the 
trees and other phases of nature, but that 
we are of that power. In other words, 
the Great Intelligence is internal, not 
external. 

Mrs, Frank Keezer, who made possible 
the conference at Crescent by giving over 
her lodges to the Y. P. R. U., sponsored 
the vesper service the opening day. The 
little pulpit overiooking mountain ranges 
was a most inspiring site in the evening 
for the services. 

Monday was a happy day at camp, as 
the principal address for the conference 
was given by Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, 
philosopher and scientist, who came to 
Crescent to address the group on, “The 
Coming Church”. Dr. Ward stressed the 
facts that “young people are coming into 
a new era”; that “to be good is to want 
to serve, to be helpful’; that “to arrest 
the development of the individual is the 
most wicked thing in the world’; that 
“the heretics of the world are the people 
who have forwarded life’. “Socrates,” he 
said, “is dearly remembered, but the people 
who hated him are not’, : 

Speakers and their subjects for the week 
were: Violet J. H. Corbin, president of 
the Denver Y. P. R. U., “Young People’s 
Religious Unions and Their Future”, Dr. 
Harold J. Cook of the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, “Geology and Fos- 
sils’; Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, registrar of 
Denver University and Professor of chem- 
istry, “The Contributions of Science for 
Everyday Life’; Kenneth D. Ward, ‘Mu- 
seums and School Curricula”; Claude W. 
Blake, Denver lawyer and former official 
in the Denver juvenile court with Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, “Popular Religion versus 
Crime”; Mrs. Alice H. Bingham, superin- 
tendent of the Unitarian Church school 


in Denver, “The Biography of Theodore 


Parker”; Rey. John MacKinnon, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Wichita, 
Kans., “Government and Single Tax”; 
Rey, James T. Carlyon, pastor of Seven- 
teenth Avenue Community Church of Den- 
ver and Professor at Iliff School of 
Theology, “The Great Adventure”; Robert 
J. Neidrach, curator of ornithology, Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History, “Bird 
Life’; H. E. Barnes, president of the 
Colorado Council of Religious Education, 
president of Barnes Business College, Den- 
ver, “Young People and the Changing In- 
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dustrial Order’; Elizabeth Quereau of the 
Civil Service Commission, “The Function 
of the Civil Service Commission’’. 

Forty-five to fifty-five members of the 
Y. P. R. U. enjoyed the varied week’s 
program, which included discussions, many 
hikes during the day and by moonlight, 
games and sports, and a marshmallow 
roast. Miss Virginia Frederick of Boston, 
Mass., was the gracious donator for the 
marshmallow roast, 

Everyone felt that the conference was 
a decided success. There was a unanimous 
desire for another such conference next 
year. Vioter J. H. Corin. 


Mrs. George Whiting at Shoals 


Representing Temperance Society 


Mrs. George Whiting of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Wilton, N.H., is representing 
the Unitarian Temperance Society at the 
Isles of Shoals, where the Unitarians are 
in conference for the summer. 

With a three-to-one vote from the Uni- 
tarian ministers answering the question- 
naire against repeal of the Highteenth 
Amendment, it is believed that the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society is justified in 
trying greatly to enlarge its membership. 
This Mrs. Whiting will do during her stay 
at the Isles of Shoals. She is passing 
around a card which calls for signatures 
in favor of keeping the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and of State co-operation in en- 
forcing the) federal law. 

At the top of the card is a quotation 
from a former Unitarian, William Howard 
Taft, taken from a letter written to Prof. 
Irving Fisher, November 21, 1928, in which 
the late Mr. Taft said, “The only solution 
is pressure in favor of enforcement.” 

On the back of the card is a summary 
of the time former reforms have taken to 
reach enforcement, which reads as follows: 

‘Tet us not forget that all great laws, 
when launched, have been but little barks 
with flapping sails. Public opinion has 
slowly had to fill these sails. 

“Take, for example, abolition of the 
slave-trade, effective in 1808. An enormous 
illicit traffic sprang up and went on for 
years. The cry was, ‘It can’t be enforced: 
makes lawbreakers.’ But slowly the sails 
filled with public opinion, and in 1871 the 
United States wrote into its Congressional 
Record the last act against importation 
of slaves. 

“The same is true of our Constitution. 
Begun in 1787, as late as 1833 Jobn 
Marshall wrote to a friend, ‘What will 
become of us and our Constitution?’ So 
little did ‘the young men’ understand what 
it meant to be a union instead of ‘petty 
Republics’! But the few forward minds 
held to the vision, and finally the vision 
prevailed. _ 

“Prohibition is behaving normally. ‘For 
the moment the interests win. In the end 
the idea.’ ” 
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(Continucd from page 646) 
of others. These show that it is not in- 
fallible, he pointed out, as well as the 
view it gives of God as a vengeful, blood- 
thirsty deity. A third proof of its falli- 
bility is that it is so unscientific. 

The fact that the Bible is so differently 
interpreted by critics and by churches of 
the various denominations indicates that 
it is not in itself infallible authority, but 
that it is judged by the interpreter’s own 
inner light. Yet Mr. Petrie holds that the 
Bible is God’s word because it brings man 
to God, gives him a knowledge of his 
moral life, and teaches him his social 
duty. 

But the religion of the spirit is not 
arrived,at when it is agreed that man’s 
inner light is the ultimate source of au- 
thority. Religious thought can be tested by 
all the tests known to science, but when all 
the scientific tests have been applied, the 
test of the inner light must be made. Un- 
less it passes the scrutiny of the conscience 
of man, it is not to be accepted. The first 
step in the religion of the spirit is to 
recognize that God is, and that man de- 
pends upon Him for all he has. Mr. Petrie 
discussed the sacraments and said that 
Unitarians ought to return to the forms 
of sacramental worship, performed with 
the modern meaning that a sacrament is 
a sign and not the thing signified. He ex- 
pressed the strong belief that if Unita- 
rianism ever goes out of existence, it will 
never perish as a religion. Its beliefs have 
in them the marks of eternal truth, and 
it will go on. 

The Shoals minister this week has been 
Rey. Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H. 
Sunday, Mr. Cross preached on “The 
Christian Discipline”, making a plea for 
return to the discipline of silence, medita- 
‘ion, and prayer. He sees no hope for 
Protestant Christianity so long as it 
stresses the active life to the neglect of 
the meditative. The great thing is the 
first hand search for God. In his short 
morning sermonettes, Mr. Cross continued 
to emphasize the value of meditation. He 
urged fellowship with Christ which will 
take one through drudgery, sorrow, and 
anxiety into vision and tranquillity. He 
pointed out the value of the tidal waves 
of life if the days are to be made fresh 
and happy. Day and night, smiles and 
tears, fellowship and solitude, all con- 
tribute to the ebb and flow of activity by 
which the soul gathers strength. One 
morning he commented on the insight of 
the Psalmist, who compared God’s right- 
eousness to the great mountains and His 
judgments to the mighty deep. Still an- 
other thought for the day was drawn from 
the experience of Job, who eventually 
came to a realization of a holiness above 
and beyond the system of ethics and 
philosophy he had made for himself. Mr. 
Cross closed his talks with a discussion 
of the first chapter of First Corinthians. 
The Christian bases his whole existence 
upon love, he said. That which distin- 
guished the early Christians from those 
of other faiths was their love for one 
another. 
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The things of the 

spirit 
alone persist 

In that field the 
NATION 

makes its lasting 
progress 

HERBERT HOOVER 


Death of Mary B. Furness; 
Her Devotion to the Shoals 


The late Mary B. Furness of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who made a bequest in her will to- 
ward the summer conference work of Uni- 
tarians at the Shoals, was a devoted mem- 
ber of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association. Whenever possible, she spent 
a part of her summer at Star Island, 
and it was indeed a fortunate group 
which was blessed with her presence. 
Never in an aggressive, formal way was 
her influence felt, but her simple devotion 
to all the ideals of the place impressed 
all those with whom she came in contact, 

Her Alliance activities in connection 
with the First Unitarian Church in Cin- 
cinnati were particularly concerned with 
international relations and Friendly Links. 
She became a member of this church under 
the pastorate of Dr. George A. Thayer, 
and taught in the Sunday-school for many 
years. She received her education at the 
University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe College, 
and Cambridge University, England, and 
for many years she was an instructor 
in Bnglish at the Hughes High School 
in Cincinnati. She died May 7 at Cin- 
cinnati, and is survived by a sister, Dr. 
Caroline E. Furness, professor of astron- 
omy at Vassar College. 


At Big Pines Camp 


The eighth annual summer camp of the 
Southern California Federation of Unita- 
rian Young People will be held at Big 
Pines Park, Calif., August 17-24. Big 
Pines is situated on the north slope of the 
Sierra Mountains about a hundred miles 
from Los Angeles, Calif. Rev. Milen C. 
Dempster, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Stockton, Calif., will be the 
speaker for the mornings, and Dr. Berke- 
ley B. Blake, Pacific Coast field secretary, 
will be the evening speaker. Both of these 
men have been at Big Pines Camp before 
and were so much liked that they were 
persuaded to come again. Mrs. EB. Burdette 
Backus is chairman of the Camp Commit- 
tee, and reservations should be sent to 
the committee at her residence, 29386 West 
Highth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Called to Atlanta 


Dr. Aubrey F. Hess has accepted a call 
to become minister of the United Liberal 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., beginning Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Hess has been the minister 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Beaumont, Tex., and was formerly presi- 
dent of Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
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Twaspsrm|p J R EC TOR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
1 Q that Laymen’s League 

chapters which are rep- 

resented at their con- 
ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 
to the 


Unitarian Gaumen’s League 


SIXTENN Bwacon StrREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 

The Academic Year; 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President SypNey B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 

$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 
HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. 
20 Ashburton Place, 


FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RurTiepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 


a 
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Valley Associate Alliance 


Holds profitable and pleasant summer 
conference at Rowe Camp 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alli- 
ance conducted a four-day conference at 
Rowe Camp from Monday, July 7, to Fri- 
day, July 11. Hight Alliance members made 
up a permanent group at the Camp, which 
was augmented from day to day by mem- 
bers from twelve Alliance branches. The 
total enrollment for the conference was 
seventy-three, representing Brattleboro, 
Vt., Hartford, Conn., Orange, N.J., and the 
following Massachusetts branches: Flor- 
ence, Deerfield, Rowe, Bernardston, Am- 
herst, Springfield, Pittsfield, Athol, and 
Templeton. 

The conference subjects included ‘What 
Does My Unitarianism Mean to Me?” led 
by Mrs. Chauncey P. Manning of Plainville, 
Conn.; “How Can the Alliance Help the 
Church School?” led by Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt of Athol Mass.; and a confer- 
ence on Alliance programs led by Mrs. 
Chandler W. Smith of Glastonbury, Conn. 
The last conference was held in the Rowe 
Unitarian Church in combination with a 
regular meeting of the Rowe Alliance. The 
visiting Alliance members were cordially 
welcomed by Mrs. Frank A. Davenport, 
the president of the Rowe branch, and 
after the meeting delicious refreshments 
were served and a social hour enjoyed. 

During the week, excursions were made 
to Pulpit Rock, Whitingham Dam, and 
various historic spots in the town, and 
one evening Mrs. Joseph C. Allen gave a 
brief history of Rowe and of the Pre 
served Smith Chapel. 

The committee for all arrangements, in- 
cluding program and hospitality, was as 
follows: Mrs. Chauncey P. Manning, Plain- 
ville, Cont ; Mrs. Charles Graves, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mrs Joseph C. Allen, Bernard- 
ston, Mass.; Mrs. William L. Walsh, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. George H. Reynolds, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. Arthur Schoen- 
feldt, Athol, Mass. 


Th.D. Degree from Groningen 


Rey. William J. Huizinga, Unitarian 
clergyman who holds degrees from the 
University of Chicago and Meadville The- 
ological School, is back in America after 
a year of study at the University of 
Groningen in Holland, his native coun- 
try, where he received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology. The subject of the thesis 
which he defended before the faculty was 
“Psychological Considerations on the Rise 
of Modern Theology in Holiand’’. While at- 

* tending Groningen, Mr. Huizinga preached 
in several liberal churches of Holland. 
On his way back to America he attended 
the Passion Play in Oberammergau. 


Will Supply at Schenectady 


Rey. Byvans A. Worthley of Syracuse, 
N.Y., who for the past season has been 
supplying the pulpit of the May Memorial 
Unitarian Church in that city, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of- the board of 
trustees of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Schenectady, N.Y., to act as minister-in- 
charge for the year during which their 
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minister, Rey. Ernest Caldecott, will be 
in Los Angeles on a year’s leave of absence 
serving as minister of the society there. 
Both Mr. Caldecott and Mr. Backus have 
served their respective churches for more 
than ten years. 


Mr. Welke to Portland, Ore., 
to Serve as Junior Minister 

Melvin L. Welke of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School has been engaged by the 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., to 
serve as junior minister during the 
coming church year. He will share the 
preaching with Dr. William G. Eliot and 
will have direction of the church school 
and the young people’s activities. 

Mr. Welke, who is now studying at 
Manchester College, Oxford, will return 
to America this summer, and it is ex- 
pected that he will begin his duties Sep- 
tember 1. During the summer season the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father is 
being filled by Harvey Swanson, a mem- 
ber of the senior class of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Mr. Welke is a native of Baltimore, 
Md., where he was brought up in the 
First Unitarian Church. He entered Mead- 
ville while the School was still in Penn- 
Sylvania, and on the removal of the 
School to Chicago, Ill, took his Ph.B. at 
the University of Chicago in 1928. He was 
awarded the degree of: Bachelor of Divin- 
ity by the Meadville Theological School 
at its last commencement. Because of ex- 
cellence in his studies he won the Harriet 
Otis Cruft Traveling Fellowship and has 
spent the past year in graduate study in 
England. In the autumn he was sent by 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the Young People’s Religious Union as 
their representative to the unveiling of 
the tablet to Francis David in Deva, 
Transylvania. 


Preachers at Duxbury, Mass. 


Preachers for forthcoming Sundays in 
August at the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Duxbury, Mass., will be: August 
10, Rev. Dudley R. Child; August 17, 
President Sydney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School; August 24, Rev. Ab- 
bot Peterson, Ancestors’ and Tercentenary 
Sunday, service at 4 p.M.; August 31, Mr. 
Child. All services, except on August 24, 
will be at 11 a.m. 


Newburyport Preachers 


The preachers at the Church of the 
First Religious Society, Unitarian, in New- 
buryport, Mass., this August, services at 
10.45 o’clock, are as follows : August 3, Rev. 
John ©. Petrie; August 10, Rey. Ebbagun- 
tha Subbukrishnaiya of India; August 17, 
Rey. Howard A. MacDonald; August 24, 
Rey. Harry Sumner Mitchell; August 31, 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond. 


Montacur, Mass.—Rey. Roy E. Grif- 
fith, formerly minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Northfield, Mass. has conducted 
services in the First Unitarian Church of 
Montague during June and July, with good 
congregations. 
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Gift to Pension Society 
Overcomes Fund Shortage 


An anonymous friend has made a gift 
of $3,200 to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. This will overcome the anticipated 
shrinkage in the amount available this 
year for pensions and will make possible 
the continuance of the yearly payment of 
$725. For a time it had been feared that 
last year’s decrease in contributions would 
result in lowering the annual amount to 
$680, but the recent gift will assure to 
pensioned ministers the same income from 
this source as was available last year, 
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Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


KK * 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S, BOLSTER, Treasurer 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


: Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. ., 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift ‘ 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DEAGAN 
TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 
organ consoleorautomatically. Price, 
$4375 and up. Literature on request. 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 167 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
ESS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Latham: “Ever eat in those armchair 
lunch rooms?’ Gray: “Just once. A left- 
handed man sat next to me and ate my 
dinner.”—Life. 


He: “When I was young, the doctors 
said that if I didn’t stop smoking I should 
become feeble-minded.” She: “Well, why 
didn’t you stop?”—Pitt Panther. 


Mendicant (pathetically): “I ain’t beg- 
ging for meself, lady.’’ Householder: “In- 


deed? Then who are you begging for?’, 


Mendicant : “Me brother, lady; ’e ’s ’avin’ 
a day off.”’—Punch. 


Diner: ‘‘Waiter, didn’t you hear me 
say ‘well done’?’ Waiter (ignoring pink 
steak): “Yes, sir, thank you very much, 
sir. It’s seldom we get any praise, sir.” 

—Royal. 


When buyers buy what salesmen sell, 
And smile at salesmen’s wheezes, 
Then salesmen, like the poet, tell 
That “every prospect pleases’. 
—A. L. L. in Life. 
“This vase is two thousand years old! 
Be very careful in carrying it.” “You can 
depend on me, Professor; T’ll be as care- 
ful of it as if it were new!” 
—Lustige Blaetter, Munich. 
| 
Did you hear of the freshman who 
walked through the art museum, and, 
stopping in front of a mirror exclaimed, 
“It must be a Rembrandt’? 
—Calumet Vacuum Cleaner. 


Farmer’s Wife (to druggist): ‘Now, 
be sure and write plain on them bottles 
which is for the horse and which is for 
my husband. I don’t want nothin’ to hap- 
pen to that horse before the spring 
plowin’.’—Texras Ranger. 


The Committee for Untangling Meta- 
phors is hard at work now on Senator 
Nye’s supreme effort: “I feel confident 
that this troop of pirates in the grain 
trade, these economic leeches in the 
Northwest, these barnacles on the grain- 
marketing ship, will be unhorsed.” 

—Detroit News. 


Klumseigh obtained a job as packer in 
a china warehouse. On the third day he 
smashed a big vase. On pay-day he was 
ealled into the manager’s office and was 
told that half his wages would be deducted 
each week until the vase was paid, for. 
“How much was the vase worth?” he 
asked anxiously. “About $300”, replied the 
manager. “Hurrah!” shouted Klumseigh. 
The manager stared. ““What?’ “Well”, 
said Klumseigh, “it looks as if I’ve got a 
steady job at last’.—Brooklyn Hagle. 


The doctor of a country village had two 
children who were acknowledged by the 
inhabitants as being the prettiest little 
girls in the district. While the two chil- 
dren were out walking one day, they hap- 
pened to pass quite near two small boys; 
one lived in the village and the other was 
a visitor. “I say”, said the latter to his 
friend, “who are those little girls?’ “They 
are the doctor’s children”, replied the vil- 
lage boy. “He always keeps the best for 
himself.”—Montreal Star. 


PENSION UP AGAI 


We always believed that, when our gen- 
erous Unitarian friemds learned that 
the ministers’ modest pension had to 
be reduced to $680 a year, they would 
come to our aid. Advertising our need 
through THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER— 
without this paper we could not have 
promptly told our friends about our 
troubles—has brought most happy re- 
sults. Contributions (more than enough 
to bring the current pension back to 
$725, the highest amount paid so far) 
have been received. This encourages us 
to believe that from now on the number 
of annual contributions—churches, so- 
cieties, individuals—will return to or 
even surpass former records. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
| Rey. Rospert S. Lorine, Secretary 
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PULL 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fat following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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TUTTLE 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 
Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 
156 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 
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Preserving the Social Balance, by Dilworth 
Lupton eee A 
Theistic Humanism, by Ernest M. White- 
smith | ai). 5<. Vo) dectia at Seale ee 
Why India Rejects the Simon Report, by 
J. T. underland’ . s,s. spans ee 
The Principles of William Howard Taft: 
VI,, An_ Active Private Citizen, by 
Edward H. Cotton —oey 
Sins of the Spirit More Deadly . - 651 
Rocky Mountain Young People in First 
Summer Conference . iro os 
Literature 
Hooks “Fay ea oo @ar = 666E 
Our Children 
The Pay-Roll Detective, Part II, by Rose 
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Poetry 
Bear Facts, by Marjorie Dillon. . . . 656 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles H Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Rev. Clayton R. Bowen will 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. All weleome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmuaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. 
Harold BE, B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. No services during July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the’ summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman will preach August 17. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge 81.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, by elderly 
Unitarian lady, in center of village, fifteen 
miles from Boston, Apply by letter to A. B, C., 
care of CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


